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Going back in our story to the defeat of de Montfort, we 
have to note that Robert de Ferrers was indeed fortunate to 
survive ; his punishment was imprisonment, and his castle 
at Tutbury was captured by Edward and lay in ruins. Yet 
Robert was given the doubtful opportunity of regaining his 
estates by payment of £50,000 (an impossible sum at that 
period). After three years in prison Robert was released, but 
as he was totally unable to pay the enormous fine, his lands 
were bestowed by Henry III on Edmund Crouchback, his 
second son, who was created Earl of Lancaster in 1267. 
Edmund’s physical handicap did not prevent him from assisting 
his elder brother Prince Edward in a Crusade. When Edward 
became king in 1272, Edmund again saw active service in a 
campaign to recover for England some of her former lands 
in France. He died in France in 1290, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. His eldest son Thomas succeeded to the 
title and so became Lord of Tutbury and Uttoxeter, and it 
was to him that in 1308 Edward II confirmed the Charters 
noted above. 


There is a curious discrepancy between the Charter of 
1308 and that of December 1251 regarding the dates on which 
Uttoxeter could hold its annual fair. The 1251 Charter gives 
“one fair for three days duration on the Eve, Day, and Morrow 
of the Nativity of the Virgin”, i.e. the 7th, 8th, and 9th of 
September. Of the twelve witnesses to this Charter it will be 
noted that only two — A. Winton, bishop elect of Winchester, 
and William de Kylkenni, Archdeacon of Coventry — were 
high ranking Churchmen. 
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The 1308 confirming Charter gives “a fair there every 
year lasting for three days, viz. the Eve, Feast, and Morrow 
of Blessed Mary Magdalen (i.e. July 21, 22, and 23). This 
Charter was witnessed by the Bishops of London, Chichester, 
and Worcester, and this makes it very unlikely that the change 
from the Virgin to Mary Magdalen was an error made by 
the scribe, who himself would have been a cleric. If we 
suppose that from 1308 onwards the annual fair was held in 
July, we have also to assume that at some later date (perhaps 
at the Reformation, 1536 - 1547) the fair was held on the 
dates given in the 1251 Charter, i.e. in September ; it was 
indeed held in September without any critical comment 
throughout the 10th, and so far, in the 20th centuries. 

For many decades September 10th has been taken as the 
date of the “Wakes” fair ; this must go back to the time when 
the Gregorian Calendar was adopted in England under 
George II ; eleven days were thus omitted from the calendar 
in 1751, so that September 8th (the Virgin’s day) became 
September 10th. 

When I noted this difference between the Charters of 1251, 
1252 and 1308, and consulted Rev. W. H. Osmund Moss, the 
present Vicar of Uttoxeter, I found that unlike previous Vicars, 
he had noted the discrepancy and was investigating the 
problem. 

There is, of course, the related question of the correct 
dedication of Uttoxeter Church. The September date seems to 
indicate that the generally accepted dedication to St. Mary 
the Virgin is correct ; but it now appears that St. Mary 
Magdalen may have been indicated. Later in this work, 
when recording Redfern’s account of Uttoxeter Parish Church, 
it is hoped that this matter will have been resolved. 

The confirmation of the Uttoxeter Charter in 1308 is a 
good example of what J. R. Green wrote in his History about 
Edward II’s father : “Of rights or liberties unregistered in 
charter or roll, Edward I would know nothing”. Hence the 
careful custom of exact, if at times tedious, terms in which 
legal documents are expressed. 

The new Lord of Uttoxeter, Earl Thomas of Lancaster, 
became involved with the many troubles of the reign of 
Edward II. Edward I’s war with Scotland about the over¬ 
lordship of England over Scotland was unfinished ; many 
English barons who had to provide troops for the king were 
lukewarm in their support, and heavy taxation was inevitable. 
The ignominious defeat suffered by the English at Bannock- 



burn in 1314 brought Edward II into deeper waters ; he 
lacked the ability of his father, and made further troubles 
for himself by his reliance on favourites, chief of whom was 
Piers Gaveston. Matters came to a crisis when the barons, 
led by Thomas of Lancaster, were ready to rebel. (I have 
followed the principle that knowledge of the affairs of the 
nation aids our understanding of occurrences in Uttoxcter, 
especially when the Lord of the Manor was involved). 

Thomas had inherited vast estates ; he had renovated 
Tutbury Castle after the damage inflicted by earlier fighting 
when Prince Edward was taking revenge on Robert de Ferrers 
for his support of Simon de Montfort. 

Now it seemed that in Edward II’s early years as king, 
he was on good terms with Thomas of Lancaster, hence the 
confirmation by King Edward II of the Uttoxeter Charter 
in 1308. When in 1317 Edward’s army invaded Scotland 
to try to revenge his defeat at Bannockburn three years earlier, 
Earl Thomas provided 2,000 men from his retainers ; we can 
assume that Uttoxeter men were included. But for a second 
time the Scots repelled the English, and for a second time 
Edward II had antagonised many of his subjects by employing 
court favourites in high ollices, this time the two Despensers. 
The rebellious barons found a leader in Thomas of Lancaster, 
but he in his turn had made enemies among noblemen who 
were jealous of his wealth and power. Their antipathy brought 
support for Edward, who attacked the Lancaster army at 
Burton and drove Thomas northward in flight ; the Earl was 
captured and immediately executed as a traitor. (He had 
indeed begun negotiating for aid from the Scots). Edward II 
appropriated to himself the Lancaster manors and revenged 
himself, as he thought, for the execution of his favourites, 
the two Despensers. He was deserted by many barons who 
had supported him, more out of opposition to Thomas of 
Lancaster than of loyalty to the King. Finally Edward found 
that he had lost the confidence not only of barons and many 
Churchmen (including the Archbishop of Canterbury), but 
even of his queen Isabella and his son Prince Edward, then 
a boy. 

Edward made an attempt to escape from his enemies, 
but was captured by Henry, the new Earl of Lancaster, brother 
of the dead Thomas. Edward was imprisoned at Berkeley 
Castle, ostensibly until Parliament could determine his fate, 
and the young Prince Edward was proclaimed king as Edward 
III. But before long it became known that Edward II had 
been cruelly murdered in Berkeley Castle (an event which 



Thomas Gray the 18th century poet described as heard by a 
Welsh Bard “shrieks of an agonising king”.) 

Henry of Lancaster had his estates, including Uttoxeter, 
restored. He was also Earl of Leicester, a title of Simon de 
Montfort, which had been bestowed on the Earls of Lancaster 
after Simon’s death at Evesham. 

It is recorded that Henry preferred to live at Leicester 
and made gifts to the city which included a hospital, where 
Henry himself died in 1345 and was buried in the hospital 
Chapel ; the funeral was attended by Queen Philippa and 
King Edward III. Henry’s heir, another Henry, was then 
engaged in war in France, but was created Duke of Lancaster 
by Edward III, and the estates have been known as the Duchy 
of Lancaster ever since. 

THE S'I'ORY of how Henry, Earl of Lancaster, became in 
1351 the first Duke of Lancaster, leads to important events 
at both national and local levels. 

In Duchy records we find that privileges connected with 
Needwood Forest were granted to many of the Duke’s Tutbury 
dependants, and at Leicester, where we have noted that the 
Duke’s father had been a great benefactor, further additions 
were made to the hospital foundation by the building of a 
college there. Mosley relates also that the new Duke received 
great wealth when his aunt Alice, widow of the Earl Thomas 
who had been executed by Edward II, died in 1348. However, 
in the reign of Edward III there were events which brought 
both prestige and disaster to England and had effects on this 
part of Staffordshire. The great victories of the King’s son, 
the Black Prince, at Crecy in 1346 and at Poitiers in 1356, 
gave England control of wide provinces in France ; but as we 
have previously noted, the whole of Western Europe, including 
England, was swept by the terrible plague known as the 
Black Death. We have noted that it reached this country in 
1348, and though we have no official population records of 
that period, it has been estimated that there were three or 
four million people, and of these the plague, which flared up 
several times, is supposed to have swept away about half. 
Rich and poor suffered alike ; not only were many landowners 
the victims, but the villeins and hired labourers perished in 
thousands. The result was that the supply of labour became 
so scarce that many estates were only partially cultivated ; 
not only did this cause scarcity of food, but it enabled free 
labourers to demand higher wages. When Parliament tried 
by such laws as the “Statute of Labourers” to enforce the 
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scale of' payment which had existed two years before the 
coming of the plague, the discontent broke into open revolt 
in the reign of Richard II. We have already noted some of 
these matters earlier in this work, and shall return to them 
again later. 

The first Duke of Lancaster himself escaped the early 
epidemic, but died of plague in 13(51. His death brought 
most important changes to the Tutbury and Uttoxeter estates, 
for he left no male heir. His two daughters were very wealthy 
heiresses ; the elder, Maud, married the heir of Lord Stafford ; 
and Blanche, the second daughter, married John of Gaunt, 
the famous son of King Edward III ; he took over his wife’s 
share of the inheritance and became Duke of Lancaster (on 
p. 105 2nd edn. Rcdfern confused Blanche with her sister 
Maud). As Lord of the Honor of Tutbury, John was Lord 
of the Manor of Uttoxeter, which, as Redfern records on 
p. 104 (2nd Edn.), had no fewer than one hundred and forty 
burgages noted in the Duchy records of 1370. But John of 
Gaunt’s activities and reputation in his later years (he died in 
1390) changed considerably. During the life of his second 
wife, the daughter of Pedro, King of Castiie, the Castle of 
Tutbury was maintained with great splendour, and all the 
manors in the district, including Uttoxeter, reaped the benefit 
of flourishing trade. 

But John of Gaunt himself spent most of his time and 
resources in attempts to secure for himself and his wife her 
lands of Castile, without success. In fact, the French wars 
as a whole, in which the Black Prince, eldest son of Edward 
III had won the famous victories of Crecy and Poitiers, 
gradually turned against the English. The Black Prince died 
in 137(i ; he had won other victories in Spain and Southern 
France, but the campaigns had cost great sums ; John of 
Gaunt tried unsuccessfully to regain the lost provinces. He 
returned to England to find that the lesser barons and prom¬ 
inent middle class men of the counties in Parliament were 
determined to oppose further campaigns and heavy taxation. 
John of Gaunt became the head of Edward Ill’s council, 
and was most unpopular. There was also unrest among the 
peasants, and when Richard II, son of the Black Prince, was 
king, there were serious rebellions in Kent and Essex ; London 
was attacked and John of Gaunt’s great house in the Strand, 
the Savoy Palace, was destroyed by fire. 

John’s difficulties, and the death of his second wife, 
Gonstancc of Castile, led to neglect of his Staffordshire Manors, 
and Tutbury Castle lost most of its grandeur. After the 
death of John of Gaunt in 1399, his estates were seized by 



Richard II, who had previously exiled John’s son Henry. 
When the new Duke of Lancaster heard of this, and other 
misdeeds of Richard, he determined to break his exile and 
return to claim his inheritance. Richard found himself 
almost without any support, and was deposed by Parliament. 
Duke Henry of Lancaster was elected King as Henry IV, and 
the Duchy estates have since then belonged to the sovereigns 
of England. 

Before this period, however, there are certain events 
which affected the Uttoxeter and Tutbury district in the time 
of Henry III, before Robert Ferrers, the last of the Earls of 
Derby of that family, lost his estates to the Earl of Lancaster. 
Several gifts were made by Robert Ferrers, perhaps with the 
aim of securing more closely the support of his vassals against 
his enemies. 

We have already seen that by 1251 Uttoxeter had become 
a moderately important “burrow” as it was named in the 
various charters, with a number of freeholders, tradesmen, 
and holders of burgages ; though the town was never a 
“borough” in the strict legal sense. We have also recorded 
the gift of the “Heath Spot” to Adam Hunter. Other favours 
were granted : e.g. in 1262, Sir Walter Raleigh “of Uttoxeter” 
(almost certainly an ancestor of the famous Elizabethan knight 
of the same name) was given the right for himself and his 
heirs to hunt the fox and hare in Needwood Forest ; another 
gift of 120 acres of woodland in Uttoxeter known as “The 
Brends”, with the trees then growing there, was made to John 
de Sulney ; (Redfern by some error gives him the name 
“Tunley”). The name “Brends” received no comment 
from Redfern, but (like Burndhurst Mill between Gratwich 
and Loxlcy, and such places elsewhere, e.g. Brentwood in 
Essex) it must have been woodland which had been acci¬ 
dentally or deliberately cleared by fire ; and John dc Sulney’s 
name is still preserved by “Newton Solney”, where the R. 
Dove joins the R. Trent between Burton and Repton. 

Marchington readers will be interested in another gift 
made by Robert Ferrers to “Henry de Hounhull” ; this was 
20 acres of land and a wood at Marchington, with full authority 
to enclose the land and form a “Park”. From his father 
William, Robert de Ferrers had held Chartley Castle, but 
when most of his estates were forfeited to Edmund, Earl of 
Lancaster (on p. 100 2nd Edn. Redfern calls him Edward, 
who was Edmund’s elder brother), Chartley was allowed to 
pass to Robert’s son John. The Ferrers family retained this 
until 1 153, when Walter Devcreux, Earl of Essex, married 



Agnes, ihe only child of the last Earl Ferrers. Later, Dorothy 
Devereux, another Chartley heiress, (sister of Queen Elizabeth’s 
favourite, the Earl of Essex, who was executed in 1 (>01) married 
Sir Henry Shirley of Staunton Harold, and the title Baron 
Ferrers was granted to their son. (In 1711 Baron Ferrers of 
Chartley was created Earl Ferrers, the title still borne by the 
Shirley family, though the Chartley estate was sold to Gen. 
Congreve in 1!K)I). 

Rcdfern was indebted to Mosley’s History of Tutbury for 
most of the local details mentioned above, both respecting 
the Ferrers ownership of Tutbury and otlier manors, and the 
later history of the district under John of Gaunt and his son 
Henry IV. However, there are other items about the towns 
and villages in this neighbourhood which are of interest. 

For instance, the village of Barton Blount, near Church 
Broughton, reminds us of the gift, by John of Gaunt, of Barton 
Manor to Walter Blount ; its former lords of the manor had 
been the Bakepuz family, one of whom we have noted as a 
witness of the Uttoxcter Charter ; the last of this family was 
outlawed in 1381, and the new owner built a splendid house 
which many years later made a fort for the Parliament forces 
during the war against Charles I. Walter Blount’s son John 
was employed by King Henry IV as Steward of the royal 
Manor of Newcastle-under-Lyme. We shall refer to him 
later in this history. 

Mosley had also discovered in Duchy records other matters 
connected with Uttoxcter Manor ; these are given by Redfern 
(on p. 101 2nd Edn.). We learn that in 1370 there were 
l it) burgages there, and two forges (showing that the Ferrers 
plans for iron working at Uttoxeter were being carried out 
to some extent). It may well be that the traces of slag deposits 
found by Redfern near the Hockley Brook and Pinfold Lane 
were the sites of those forges (sec p. 375 2nd Edn.), or possibly 
this was the place where slag and ashes were dumped from 
Smithy Lane and l inkers’ Lane (now Stone Road) refuse. 

'Fhe nominal annual payment made by some tenants 
(e.g. one bow and one sparrowhawk) reminds us of the saddle¬ 
bow given annually to Robert Ferrers by Adam Hunter, 
already noted above. The list also included a meadow 
named “Wolrichcshcy”. The termination “hey” meant land 
surrounded by a hedge ; the name is still to be found at 
“Hayes House” between Bramshall and Field, also in 
Pigeon-hay Lane ; the field farthest from the homestead at 
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Bramshall Park Farm is known as the “Dccrhaye”, clearly 
referring to the time when this was part of Lord Willoughby’s 
Bramshall Park. 

We can note also that “Wolrich” was the name of an old 
Uttoxetcr family ; in l()2i) John Wolrich held by copyhold 
a cottage near Blount’s Green, and there arc memorials in 
the Parish Church to the Woolrich family of the U)th Century. 
Thomas Woolrich was a surgeon in High Street in 1850, and 
in 1870 Messrs. Johnson and Woolrich had the Chemist’s shop 
where there is now a branch of Boots Ltd. I can remember 
the last of the Woolrich Chemists, C. B. Woolrich ; his shop 
was north of the Brewery Yard, where the entry known as 
the “Makings” is situated. 

The Duchy records quoted by Mosley show that the 
fishery in the R. Dove and in Uttoxetcr pool was valued at 
£1 .5.0 per annum ; the pool being where the Railway 
Goods Yard is now situated. (In the Duchy survey of 1020 it 
was stated that the rent for this fishery “had not been paid 
of long tyme”. One wonders if Uttoxetcr anglers enjoyed 
free fishing). Among other annual payments to the Lord of 
the Manor was the sum of£5.0.8 for a water mill ; it is not 
clear from this whether the mill on the Hockley Brook (its 
site is still just distinguishable by the wide curve which appears 
to have been one side of a mill pool) was the one mentioned ; 
the construction of the railway in 1818 made extensive altera¬ 
tions to the brook’s course. The mill on 'lean Brook near 
Spath, still known as Titlcy’s Mill, may have been part of the 
Crakcmarsh estate ; Domesday Book records a mill at 
“Crakcmarsh”, so this mill may have remained part of the 
Crakcmarsh estate in the 18th Century, though one of the 
two mills lower down the stream may have belonged to 
Uttoxetcr Manor in 1870. 

The “Mill House” on the Ashbourne Road became the 
property of Mr. Arthur Vernon, of Wooliscrofts, Uttoxetcr, 
when tfic old miller, Waller Titlcy, gave up his work in the 
early part of the First World War ; the old wooden water- 
wheel had been replaced by a turbine, and as this could be 
driven without the water stored in the old mill dam, the old 
dam-pool was drained and made extremely fertile gardens 
when “digging for victory” was a slogan of the first world war. 
The “Mill House” was bought by Mr. Arthur Vernon from 
the late Marquis of Ormonde. After the first World War the 
mill was successively owned by Mr. Walter Bailey, Mr. R. 
DeVille, of Wooliscrofts, and Mr. Howarth of Stafford. It is 
not now used as a Mill, though the old buildings remain. 
The tithe-map of 1881 shows that the “Mill Meadow”, tenant 
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James Cope, was owned by Sir T. G. Sheppard of Grakemarsh, 
and the next field is named I Ik- "Far Gong Spatli' . 

Un the whole it would seem most likely that the Hockley 
brook mill was the one in question. (We shall refer to the 
“Uttoxcter Miller” when describing some disturbances 
following Henry IV’s victory at Shrewsbury over some 
dissidents led by Henry Hotspur, son of the Earl of North- 
umberitnd). If the record did not mention a water mill, one 
might be led to think that a wind mill was intended ; at that 
period no windmill was permitted except those specifically 
erected for the Lord of a Manor. A “Milne” at Uttoxeter is 
sometimes mentioned in documents relating to property of 
the Manorial Lord, including the town oven. This was 
situated where Mr. Cooper’s barber’s shop now stands on the 
west of the Market Place ; it seems probable that the town 
oven (its use was compulsory) and the Lord’s “Milne” were 
two manorial properties close to each other. Most houses 
around that corner of the Market Place must have been very 
low in 11570, and were chiefly of wattle and daub, or half 
wooden structures ; a windmill would have had an unob¬ 
structed position there, though there is no actual record of 
this. But Rcdfern (p. 215-1 1st Edn., p. 29(5 2nd Edn.) mentions 
buildings behind this place which seem to have been malt- 
houses ; he also mentions two small mill gritstones preserved 
by Mr. French, said to have belonged to a mill of some kind 
situated at the same place. This would confirm the supposition 
as to a windmill which we have made. It is, of course, possible 
that the Mill near the town oven was worked by hand, or by 
horse. 

I have so far not been able to discover the origin of the 
old Heath windmill which was demolished in the early 1920’s. 
Its commanding position must have enabled work to proceed 
whatever the direction of the wind may have been. It was 
solitdly built of the typical “small” bricks made locally in the 
LSlh century or earlier, and it was possibly not the earliest 
mill on that site, just over 1500 feet above sea level. It was a 
noablc land-mark, and though the wooden slats were old 
and not loo safe, I remember Risdon Gregory, son of John 
Gregory the owner, climbing to the top of the vertical arm 
in 1897 to fasten a Union Jack to celebrate Queen Victoria’s 
Diamond Jubilee. (He did not risk a second climb to take the 
flag down). Before John Gregory the mill was worked by 
William Saxclby, whose descendants were well-known in 
the district. 

Returning to our record of Uttoxcter affairs in the account 
given in Mosley's History of Tutbury (p. 70) we find that in 



addition to “Wolrichesey” a piece of land called “ I'hc More 
of Uttoxeter” is termed a “hay” worth £2 per annum in 
herbage and acorns. This is of course the present Moorhousc 
Farm though the boundaries then were not as at the present 
day. Many years before, it had been part of the lands of 
Tutbury Priory, and the monks had been granted the right 
of cutting willows for use in constructing defences against 
flooding. (It is interesting to note that even in the 19th and 
20th centuries, willow branches, their stems buried in the 
river bank and their smaller twigs projecting over the edge 
of the stream, were still the chief means of preventing erosion ; 
the branches quickly formed roots, and the living bushes 
became a protective barrier lasting many years). The extent 
of Uttoxeter Moor must have been considerable, for the old 
name for the farmhouse often called the “Old Turnpike” 
on the corner of the Derby Road between Fryer’s Garage 
and the by-pass, was as late as 1841 “Moor Head”. It seems 
that a wide stretch of land from “Moor Head” to Wood Lane 
must have been the original Uttoxeter Moor. 


Another item of value produced by the Uttoxeter ward of 
Ncedwood Forest was lime-tree bark, worth (i /(id per annum. 
All these items were given by Redfcrn on pp. 104 and 1 O') 
(2nd Edn.). The use of lime-tree bark was, however, not 
explained. It was taken off in long vertical strips ; these were 
twisted into ropes (bonds, or until recently called “bonts” by 
local men who twisted lengths of hay to bind trusses). 


I have often helped to bind trusses of hay, and to use the 
hooked iron rod passing through a wooden barrel about six 
inches long ; the poorer lengths of hay were twised into long 
“bonts” and it was surprising to find how large trusses could 
be manipulated by the two lengths. 'I'his winding implement 
was sometimes called a “whimblc”, but this word strictly 
means a tool for “boring”. Skeat notes that in Shropshire 
the word used to mean a “turn-stile”. 


As we have stated, these details concerning Uttoxeter 
referred to the year 1.470, when King Edward III had reigned 
for 44 years. His reign is usually remembered by his wars 
in France, with the great victories of Crccy (1446) and Poitiers 
(1456) ; but Uttoxeter and many rural manors had been 
adversely affected by other matters, one being the terrible 
plague beginning in 1448 known as the “Black Death”, which 
destroyed, according to modern estimates about half the 
population. As the Manors of the Honor of Tutbury depended 
for food and general prosperity on the labour of the villeins of 
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each Manor, all estates and demesne lands were under¬ 
manned, with disastrous results for the manorial Lords. The 
labourers found themselves able to demand higher wages, and 
though Parliament tried to aid the landowners by legislation 
to keep the workers under the control of their Lords, the general 
condition of those who survived the plague was improved. 
Many were able to free themselves by payment of money 
instead of enforced work ; and it is not generally remembered 
that a vassal could escape entirely from his Lord by hiding 
for a year and a day with friends in a town. 

The expense of the French Wars had to be met by heavy 
taxation, and Edward Ill’s reign ended in 1377 with great 
unpopularity for the ruling class, especially John of Gaunt, 
who had headed the Royal Council in the last years of the 
old king. Redfern omitted any reference to the remarkable 
expenditure in many parts of England on church buildings. 
The chief source of the money used for this purpose was from 
the funds of religious houses ; agriculture at that time was 
concerned with sheep farming, the wool being exported for 
weaving in Flanders. (Hence the wool-sack on which the 
Lord Chancellor presides even in present day meetings of the 
H ouse of Lords 

Uttoxeter is connected with this great building period 
through the Yeveley family. Henry de Yevele, who died in 
MOO, designed parts of Westminster Abbey, Westminster 
Hall, the nave of Canterbury Cathedral, and other buildings. 
His relatives were prominent in this district, beginning prob¬ 
ably as stone masons for Uttoxeter Church, the tower of which 
still remains. Another relative, John Yeveley, was rector of 
the church at Doveridgc (under Tutbury Priory) in M50. 

John of Caunt’s wife, Blanche of Lancaster (Redfern on 
p. 105 names her Maude, an obvious confusion with her sister) 
died in 1369. He next married Constance, daughter of King 
Pedro of Castile, and spent large sums in futile wars in Southern 
France and Spain, trying to gain the throne there for himself 
and his wife. (He actually called himself King of Castile in 
legal documents, c.g. the charter granted in 1381 to the 
Minstrel Court at Tutbury). 

Tutbury Castle was made into a regal home for Constance, 
who appears to have enjoyed the rural amenities there during 
her husband’s many long periods away from the Castle. She 
may well have spent some time in Needwood and the Manors 
round the district, though there is no record of any visits to 
Uttoxeter. Some writers suppose that the institution of Bull¬ 
running at Tutbury and Uttoxeter was due to the Bull Fighting 
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which Constance must have known in Spain, but the “bull¬ 
running” differed essentially from the Spanish “bull-fighting”, 
being more of a wild and cruel mob-chasing of an animal 
infuriated by having pepper blown into its nose and its horns, 
ears, and tail cut off. After being turned loose, the bull was 
chased by the minstrels until caught, or until sunset. If caught, 
the bull had hair clipped from him ; this was accepted by the 
minstrel king as proof, and the captors were entitled to kill or 
sell the bull for their own profit. 


But, as if the cruelties were not sufficient for the blood¬ 
thirsty mob, the poor animal was tied to a ring and baited with 
dogs before being disposed of finally. It was this latter part 
of the “sport” which was carried on at Uttoxctcr, and was 
continued at Tutbury long after the bull-running was stopped 
by a tragic event in 1778 ; a quarrel resulted in one man being 
killed, and the Vicar of Tutbury, Rev. Joseph Dixon, with the 
support of the Duke of Devonshire and Lord Vernon, caused 
a petition to be made to the king ; as a result, a meeting was 
held at Ashbourne between 15 men from Derbyshire and 15 
from Staffordshire, who agreed to abolish the bull-running. 
Mosley gives this information in his History of Tutbury, but 
notes also that, as stated above, “bull-baiting”, i.c. with dogs, 
was continued as an annual custom for many years. Redfern 
quotes a long account of this practice at Uttoxctcr in 181!) 
(p. 853-4, 2nd Edn.) by George Foster of Endon ; Redfern 
also records that several local gentlemen made protests which 
were ignored at the time, but which led to the cruelty being 
abandoned in 1824. (In later years the institution of Athletic 
Sports on Wakes Monday proved to be a great improvement 
on the old customs, and found better employment of their 
energy among the rougher elements of the populace). These 
contests, combined with the traditional Wakes “Fair”, 
round-abouts, coco-nut shies, etc. continued until interrupted 
by the 1914-18 War. Young gentlemen did not disdain to take 
part, and the whole affair was put on an official and more 
respectable basis. I have a report of September 1874 when 
the Sports took place on the “Rifle Ground” ; events men¬ 
tioned, with some of the prize-winners, were “Putting the 
Stone” (Freeman, and ’Torrance), High Jump (Emery and 
Need), and Half Mile (Beck and Gerrard). Many present 
inhabitants will remember such noted local ithletes as J. 
Barnes, C. W. Cockersole, T. Stone, J. Doran, J. Walker, 
A. Udale and others, competing before crowds of spectators 
on the Oldfields Ground ; chief among the organisers were 
William and George Green. It is remarkable that these events 
followed customs going back to the time when John of Gaunt 
was Lord of the Manor of Uttoxctcr. 
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In 131)0 he had abandoned the claims of his wife Constance 
and himself to the crown of Castile, and shortly afterwards 
Constance died. From this time Tutbury, and with it the 
whole district, deteriorated. John of Gaunt was employed 
in Scotland arranging a treaty, and, one presumes, the Honor 
of Tutbury was in the care of the Steward. The Duke of 
Lancaster, despite repeated quarrelling with the Earl of 
Northumberland, was chosen to command a large army 
against Scotland ; the king himself joined the army, and 
according to Mosley, would have destroyed Holyrood Palace 
had not John of Gaunt dissuaded him. We have no record 
concerning Duchy tenants who took part in these operations, 
but the Needwood area was allowed to become even more 
neglected. 


Meanwhile John of Gaunt married for the third time. 
Catherine Swynford, who had been his unofficial wife for a 
long time, and had borne several children, who were legitimised 
and took the name Beaufort. A descendant of this family, 
Margaret Beaufort, married Edmund Tudor and so became 
the mother of Henry VII. Through her John of Gaunt after 
all was the ancestor of the Monarchs of England down to the 
present day. 


Part I of the play King Henry IV has two characters who 
may well have gone from this district ; one Sir Walter Blount, 
the other Sir Richard Vernon, both bearing names of families 
connected with the Duchy of Lancaster. Sir Walter Blount, 
of Barton Blount near Church Broughton, was an executor of 
the will of John of Gaunt and Standard-bearer to King Henry 
IV. He was killed at the battle of Shrewsbury, while, according 
to Holinshed, personating the King. The same fate is said to 
have befallen Lord Stafford of King Henry’s forces. We have 
already noted that enemies of King Henry in Staffordshire 
twice attacked John Blount, Sir Walter’s son. The Bagot of 
King Richard II was Sir William Bagot, of Baginton Manor, 
Coventry, a relative of Sir John Bagot to whom, as we have 
seen above, Uttoxeter was ordered by the Duchy of Lancaster 
to pay an annuity of 10 marks. 


Nancy, Lady Bagot, has kindly confirmed the above 
information concerning Sir William and Sir John Bagot, but 
has been unable to find any mention in the Bagot records of 
a Sir Edward Bagot, who is named in the notes on the play 
by F. A. Marshall. It is clear that “Sir Edward” is an error 
for “Sir William”. Marshall does not state his authority for 
the name given by him. 



There is a curious passage in the play King Henry IV 
Part II ; a messenger reports to the Earl of Northumberland 
that “both the Blounts had been killed.” 

One cannot leave this play, either, without wondering 
as to the identity of the friend of Justice Shallow, named little 
John Doit of Staffordshire, law student at Clement’s Inn, but 
little John Doit may well have been an acquaintance of 
Shakespeare himself, or even a wholly imaginary character. 

Another curious character later in the same play is yet 
another Blount, to whose care Prince John of Lancaster 
commits the prisoner Sir John Colevile of the Dale ; here 
again Shakespeare appears to have drawn on Holinshed ; 
actually no Blount appears in the list of Dramatis Personae, 
an error which may have been caused in several ways. 

Following Shakespeare’s other Historical Plays, we again 
find connections with this district, for in Henry VI part one 
we have Lord Talbot, afterwards Earl of Shrewsbury, and his 
son John Talbot. These are definite historic persons ; about 
another character, Vernon, we cannot be sure, more especially 
as he chose to support the Yorkist side ; yet the Vernon family 
in the Duchy were Lancastrian vassals. 

It has been suggested (by a note in Blackie’s “Shakespeare, 
edited by Henry Irving and Frank A. Marshall” 1892) that 
Sir Richard Vernon, who is stated to be of the White Rose 
(Yorkist) party, may have been a member of the Haddon 
Hall Vernon family, and not an adherent of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, though the Haddon Vernons were distant relatives 
of the Sudbury Vernons. Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall 
was heroine of Sir Walter Scott’s novel “Peveril of the Peak”. 

When Lord Talbot had distinguished himself in the war, 
Henry VI not only gave him the title of Earl of Shrewsbury, 
but Lord Verdun of Alton. Though Redfern recorded 
(p. 188 2nd Edn.) his creation as Earl of Shrewsbury, and his 
Irish titles, Earl of Wexford and Waterford, he rather sur¬ 
prisingly omitted the lordship of Alton. (Shakespeare mentions 
this in Henry VI Part I, Act IV, Sc. 7). 

Redfern was not writing about this locality being connected 
with the French Wars, but was giving details concerning the 
Shrewsbury Peerage Case, which we have already noted on 
p. 18 of Part I of this work. Redfern also omits, when writing 
about Alton (on p. 451, 2nd Edn.) any mention of the title 
conferred by Henry VI. 
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It is certain, however, that Redfern was interested in the 
part played in the French wars by men of this area, for as we 
have seen, he quotes from Froissart’s Chronicles (mentioned 
above) the name of John de Delves of Crakemarsh, squire to 
Lord Audley at the Battle of Poitiers. Actually Froissart (in 
the translation by John Bourchier, Lord Berners in 1523) 
simply states that Sir James Audley and his four squires 
(unnamed) held the forefront of the English at Poitiers, and 
the squires only retired when their knight was severely wounded, 
but Redfern was quoting from Erdeswick’s “Staffordshire” 
p. ;”)18, where John Delves, son of John Delves of Crakemarsh, 
is said to have been one of the four squires of Lord James 
Audley. 

'Flic Victoria History of Staffordshire, quoting Sir Harris 
Nicolas, gives a number of names which have local connections; 
in the list of Henry V’s army at Agincourt are Edmund Lord 
F’errers, Sir John Blount, Sir John Bagot, and Ralph de la 
Pole of Newborough ; with these noblemen were John of 
Bromshulf, William of Draycote, Thomas Fitzherbert, John 
and William of Bromley. (It is not clear which Draycote is 
meant, and “Bromley” could be either King’s Bromley, 
Gerard’s Bromley, or Abbots’ Bromley, once known as Paget’s 
Bromley). It seems probable that most of the above list were 
vassals of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

But there is a connection between the employment of 
these vassals and the heavy taxation we have recorded, which 
John of Gaunt must have levied on his estates, just as other 
noblemen did when they obeyed the King’s call to arms, as 
the F’cudal System provided. However, as the wars proceeded, 
the custom became established of employing men-at-arms, 
together with a body of archers, under the banner of each 
knightly leader. In this way professional “companies”, fighting 
for mercenary rather than patriotic reasons, became the rule, 
displacing the vassal followers of the barons in earlier times. 
These “companies” wore distinctive liveries, and as their pay 
was frequently in arrears they took whatever came to hand 
in the provinces where they fought. A reader of Sir Arthur 
Conan-Doyle’s “White Company” can get a good idea of 
the way this mercenary system worked ; Sir Nigel Loring, 
the leader of the White Company, was a historical person, 
mentioned by Froissart, who also relates how a “company of 
white hats” from Ghent was formed by John Lyon. 

Another note by Froissart throws light on the great cost of 
the war to England — “ The Prince of Wales collected great 
sums of money from England and elsewhere to maintain men 
of war.” There is also another example of the large numbers 



of liveried retainers recorded in the “Paston Letters”. Though 
these letters did not begin until 1422, they relate that Lord 
Buckingham, (of a branch of the Stafford family) had several 
hundred uniformed men all wearing the Staffordshire knot. 
Such baronial armies were greatly diminished by the many 
battles of the Wars of the Roses, and King Henry VII by his 
later rigid financial policy prevented any undue recurrence 
of the great family powers. This will be noted later. Here it 
wili suffice to record a period of financial difficulties in the 
affairs of the Duchy of Lancaster ; the revenues were dim¬ 
inished, though to some extent the inhabitants gained more 
freedom as their dependence on the head of the Duchy declined; 
in some cases the Duchy, acting of course on behalf of the 
House of Lancaster Kings, or on behalf of the Red Rose party 
in the Wars of the Roses, sold or gave small properties to 
tenants of outstanding wealth or influence. The survey 
mentioned by Redfcrn (on p. 107, 2nd Edn.) as being made 
in the second year of the reign of Henry V, was recorded in 
full by Mosley (p. 120 History of Tutbury). Uttoxeter, as 
Redfern stated, had become less valuable to the Duchy, 
though it had not deteriorated so much as Tutbury ; in the 
latter town, the survey gave the value of tallage (i.c. tax paid 
by owners of entailed estates) as having decreased from £\ 
to a mere 5 /- annually). It would appear that, though 
tallage had been abolished by Parliament in 1340, it was still 
demanded in some cases. 

At Uttoxeter the decrease was recorded, but only to a 
slight extent ; there were in 1410 one hundred and thirty-eight 
burgages, whereas there had been one hundred and forty in 
1298 ; two forges were not mentioned at all, though they were 
recorded in 121)8. The rents of the burgages had been £7.2.0 
in 1298, but were only £0 . 17 . 11 in 1416 ; only a small 
reduction in value, but it has to be remembered that the long 
French wars had resulted in some loss of value in money ; £\ 
in 1298 must have been worth much more than in 1416. 

We have already described the events which led King 
Richard to seize the Duke of Lancaster’s estates, thus provok¬ 
ing the invasion and victory of Henry IV. We have also 
noted the enmity which followed the quarrels of the Duke of 
Lancaster with the Earl of Northumberland, whose son Henry 
Hotspur was killed at the battle of Shrewsbury. It is not 
surprising to learn that the Earl of Northumberland continued 
his attacks on Henry IV and stirred up trouble in the Duchy 
estates among any tenants who had grudges against Henry IV. 
We have recorded these events in the kingdom as a whole 
because they led to disturbances in this part of Staffordshire. 
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Alter the defeat of the Earl of Northumberland’s party, and 
his death soon after when trying to avenge the death of Henry 
Hotspur, some lawless men in Staffordshire, either through 
loyalty to Northumberland, or more probably because they saw 
an opportunity for robbery, began to attack any officials and 
tenants of the Duchy they could encounter. (It throws a lurid 
light on the general disregard for law and order at that period). 
We learn that John of Gaunt had anticipated that the Duchy 
might need to propitiate the tenants ; Mosley gives the names 
of several families who received grants, and some of these had 
descendants still prominent in the Duchy when Mosley wrote 
in 1832. These arc Talbot, Pole, Davenport, Avery, and 
de Sulney. The old map in Uttoxeter Church, of rather 
doubtful date, gives the name Davenport as holding land 
in what is now Bridge Street, opposite to the site of the old 
Grammar School ; but the Survey of 1621) does not mention 
this family ; in the early 111th Century, Marian Evans (George 
Elliot) was the daughter of the agent for the Bromley-Davenport 
family around Ellastonc ; this family gave asylum to Jean 
Jacques Rousseau when he was exiled from France in 1766. 
Until recently the names of two local landowners were 
preserved at Ellastonc by two inns on the open space where 
George Eliot placed the opening scene in “Adam Bede” ; 
these were the Duncombe Arms and the Bromley Arms. 


John of Gaunt’s son, King Henry IV, certainly must 
have had some support from those who benefited by his gifts ; 
there was the further installation of the stud of heavy horses 
at Castle Hayes ; these horses, known as “destriers” when 
they carried the heavily armed knights, became our famous 
“Shire” horses, and the Dove Valley carried on their breeding 
until they were displaced by tractors and motor-lorries. 
Calwich Abbey was a notable place for this breed under the 
Duncombe family mentioned above ; Sir Arthur Nicholson 
of Leek owned another stud ; and the Salt family at Denstonc 
continued the tradition with some fine specimens of “Shires” 
up to 11)71. 


But the lawless opponents of the Duchy were not deterred 
from creating trouble. Though the Earl of Northumberland 
was killed, some Staffordshire supporters, especially members 
of the Erdcswick and Swynnerton families, with support from 
three brothers of the Mynors family, caused great disturbances. 


John Blount, son of the Walter Blount already mentioned 
above as the Lord of the Manor of Barton Blount, was attacked 
at Newcastle-under-Lyme, which at that time was part of the 
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Duchy estates. John Blount was steward of the property and 
the miscreants made a second attempt on his life at Lichfield. 
This led Robert Waterton, the Duchy Chief Steward, to issue 
warrants for arrest of the Erdeswicks and their followers, and 
they had to find sureties to keep the peace. But they defied 
this verdict of the Duchy Court and proceeded to attack 
tenants of the Duchy at Rolleston, Dunstall, and again at 
Newcastle. The Mynors brothers attacked a tenant of Sir 
Nicholas Montgomery (ancestor of Lord Vernon) who had 
supported Blount when the Court ordered them to find 
sureties. 

In Uttoxeter further crimes were committed ; an old 
forester, John Passmore, servant of the Duchy, was attacked 
and his house was ravaged. They next went to Uttoxeter Mill 
(we have noted above that the identity of this mill is uncertain) 
and threatened the life of the miller unless he ceased to work 
the mill for the Lord of the Manor ; they also tried to murder 
another Duchy tenant, Thomas de Belton. They found some 
support too from Cheshire barons who supported Richard 
II against Henry IV. Eventually Erdeswick, the leader, was 
arrested by order of the king, and the violent disturbances 
ended. Redfern tells the story of this attack on the Duchy, 
which lasted for a year, on pp. 106 and 107, 2nd Edn. ; the 
chief details he found in Mosley’s History of Tutbury pp. 
122- 125. 


There is also some evidence that justice was still adminis¬ 
tered when needed ; thus, in 1 113, Richard de Knypcrsley 
(near Smallwood) was hanged for breaking into the house of 
Richard Mastergcnt of Uttoxeter, and stealing £16 in money 
from a chest there. 

After his account of these forays by the lawless gangs led 
by Hugh de Erdeswick, Mosley tells of the general deterioration 
of the towns and villages of the Lancaster Duchy. Henry IV, 
the royal owner of the Lancaster Duchy, died in 1 115, and his 
son Henry V revived the wars against France, and, perhaps 
because he expected revenue from the Duchy, ordered a 
survey to be made by three officials of the estates. As might 
be expected, there is clear evidence that the district had lost 
much of the prosperity enjoyed in the time of John of Gaunt. 
Before noting how the Uttoxeter area had fared, it may be of 
interest to record such names as have been preserved of men 
who had served in the French wars from the time of Edward 
III onwards. Some were collected by Sir Harris Nicolas, and 
by Froissart, the well-known author of four volumes of 
“Chronicles” from 1526-1100. He was a French secretary 
to Queen Philippa, wife of King Edward III. 
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Froissart’s Chronicle gives the names of many local noble¬ 
men who fought in the armies of the Black Prince ; the most 
notable was Lord James Audlcy (Rcdfern gives John Delves, 
son of John Delves of Crakemarsh as one of Lord Audley’s 
squires. The land in the South of Uttoxeter Station was 
once known as Delves’ Meadow, and the house standing there 
as Delves’ Hall. But the connection with Delves of Crakemarsh 
does not appear from any Uttoxeter records extant). 

Lord Audley and his four squires were stationed in the 
forefront of the English army at Poitiers, and Froissart records 
that they held their post valiantly. When Lord Audley was 
wounded, the squires carried him to safety. The Black Prince 
gave Lord Audley a grant, from the Prince’s heritage in 
England, of 500 marks per annum. But Lord Audley called 
a number of knights to him, including Lord Willoughby and 
Lord Ralph Ferrers, and in their presence bestowed the 
Prince’s gift upon the squires who had so valiantly fought 
under him. When the Black Prince heard of this generosity 
he confirmed the gift to the squires and gave Lord Audley a 
further annuity of (500 marks for himself. 

A further source of history and legends of the times we 
are considering is the famous “Chronicles of England” written 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth I by Holinshed. Shakespeare 
used this work for his historical plays “Richard IT”, “Henry 
IV Parts I and II”, and “Henry V”. 

Holinshed gave the names of some English noblemen 
and their attendants who took part in the campaigns and 
some names of characters in Shakespeare are particularly 
interesting to the Uttoxeter area, and indeed to the county 
of Staffordshire. Unfortunately, we cannot always give the 
exact identity of some ; for instance, we find that three so-called 
“creatures” of Richard II were Bushy, Bagot, and Green. 
In the play, Bagot stands up for Henry IV against the Duke 
of Aumerle, Henry’s cousin, though we are told in a previous 
scene that he was going to Ireland to join Richard. Bushy 
and Green were accused by Henry of misleading Richard 
and causing his bad government, and for this they were 
executed. 

It might be thought that the Lord Willoughby, who, with 
the Earl of Northumberland and Lord Ross, hastened to 
welcome Henry of Lancaster, later King Henry IV, when he 
landed in Yorkshire, was the Lord of Bramshall Manor. But 
the Lord of Bramshall was Lord Willoughby de Broke, whose 
title was first granted in Ll!)2. The Lord Willoughby of 
Shakespeare’s play must have been Lord Willoughby dc 
Eresby, a title going back to lBl.'L 
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It may be recalled that Edward IV, head of the Yorkshire 
faction, was acknowledged as king in 1461. He became lord 
of the Lancastrian estates, and granted the honour of Tutbury 
to his brother George. The new lord of Tutbury and the 
local towns and villages soon lost his estates, for he rebelled 
against his royal brother and so was deprived. While Edward 
IV was abroad, first being forced into exile by the Earl of 
Warwick, and later after being restored as king when he 
invaded France, he appointed no other than the Archbishop 
of Canterbury to take charge of the Duchy estates. This was 
the only occasion since the time of Henry IV that the Duchy 
was not directly under the King. But this was not of long 
duration, for Edward re-assumed the lordship of the Duchy 
in 1474. Apart from these changes we have little information 
regarding the state of Duchy tenants ; some no doubt must 
have been called to arms on the Lancastrian side, at least in 
the early battles of the Wars of the Roses. 4'he numbers of 
men taking part in some battles are recorded as being quite 
large ; c.g. at Towton in Yorkshire, where the victory of the 
Yorkists ensured the accession of Edward, no fewer than 
120,000 men took part ; the Yorkists claimed that more than 
20,000 of their opponents were killed, and the losses of the 
victorious Yorkists were nearly as great. 

Yet Green, in his History of the English People (p. 280) 
points out that “the ruin and bloodshed were limited, in fact, 
to the great lords and their retainers. Once or twice, as at 
Towton, the towns threw themselves into the struggle, but for 
the most part the trading and agricultural classes stood wholly 
apart from it.” 

With the victory of the Lancaster-Eudor forces at Bosworth 
Field in 148.1 the Duchy passed to Henry VII, who is said to 
have delighted in hunting in Necdwood, and used to pause 
there, according to Mosley’s “History of Tutbury”, when on 
his way to visit his mother at Lathom House in Lancashire, 
a place famous in the Stuart Civil War for its gallant defence 
against the Parliamentary forces. 

(Henry VII’s mother had rc-marricd after the death of 
her first husband, Edmund Tudor, and was then the Countess 
of Derby. This title, now that of the Stanley family, was not 
derived from the former Earls of Derby, but came from the 
old name of one of the “hundreds” of Lancashire, and the 
name West Derby still persists near Liverpool). 

It is remarkable that Rcdfern (possibly owing to difficulty 
in obtaining information) passed on p. 128 (2nd Edn.) from the 
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time ol' King Edward IV (noted above) to the time of King 
James I (1603) on p. 120. It seems that information obtained 
from the old MS. book (mentioned on our earlier pages) made 
our historian only too ready to relate the end of the Manor of 
Uttoxeter, and the rather disgraceful methods used by Duchy 
officials to deprive Uttoxeter of some of its privileges. This 
account extends as far as p. 128 (2nd Edn.), but we shall 
consider the whole story later when we reach the Stuart period 
of English History. As Redfern thought that all the informa¬ 
tion he found in the MS. book was the work of Peter Lightfoot, 
no doubt he was carried away by his delight in finding (as he 
thought) the records made by the son of Thomas Lightfoot, 
the Vicar of Uttoxeter from 1617 to 1653. 

But this sudden change from the time of Henry V’s survey, 
made in 1415, to the events of the early years of Charles I, 
caused Redfern to omit many important matters ; some of 
these did not affect the Uttoxeter Manor very seriously, 
though the gradual progress of the trading inhabitants and 
of the vassals of the Duchy of Lancaster must have continued 
until Stuart times. But the Revival of Learning, the closing 
of religious houses under Henry VIII, the religious persecutions 
of Queen Mary, and the restoration of Protestantism under 
Elizabeth were most important events both nationally and 
locally. We must therefore tell the story of this period as it 
related to the Duchy affairs, to the founding of schools, to the 
closing of religious houses at Croxden and Tutbury ; it has 
to be noted also that the voyages of Columbus and of men 
like John and Sebastian Cabot in the New World, and the 
growth of the English navy and overseas trading were not 
without influence on the whole nation, even in Midland areas. 


In the preceding centuries there were close trade relations 
with N.W. Europe, especially by export of English wool to 
weaving towns in Flanders. There were, indeed, complaints 
that whole estates were entirely devoted to sheep farming, to 
the disadvantage of men whose work in agriculture was 
curtailed by the sheep farmers. Among the latter were the 
religious communities, and in East Anglia especially many 
churches were built, often in places where the population was 
too small to justify their erection. 


But the religious wars on the Continent, with the attendant 
persecutions, led to immigration of skilled weavers into 
England, and this movement brought gradual increase of 
wealth even to the Midlands. 



ft is important also to note that this gradual improvement 
in wealth was not confined to the Manorial lords, for the 
losses of the Wars of the Roses were followed by the policy 
of King Henry VII which prevented the great lords who 
remained from becoming the heads of private armed bands. 
We find in the surveys of the Duchy of I.ancaster made in 
Tudor reigns that in Uttoxeter some families had become 
the owners of considerable areas of land ; among these were 
the Mynors family who owned Hollingbury Hall (called in 
the Survey of 1021) a “capital messuage adjoining to the 
High Wood — called Mynors of the Hill”). This is listed as 
belonging to Margery Mynors. There were also the Uttoxeter 
“Milnes”, held jointly by Sir Thomas Milward and Walter 
Mynors, being part of the Demesne lands of the Manor, for 
which they paid rent to the Duchy of Lancaster. 

At the top of Dove Bank, opposite to the present Alleync’s 
Grammar School, stood a mansion owned by Waller Mynors. 
with garden, orchard, yards, and one close of pasture adjoining 
called “Horse Close”. This was the house swept to accommo¬ 
date King Charles I when he visited the town in 1(542 ; it had 
passed from Walter Mynors to Mr. Wood, and remained the 
chief house in Uttoxeter until Mary Howitt’s childhood, 
when she was taken there by her mother to visit Miss Copestake. 
This lady was the daughter of a Birmingham jeweller and 
lapidary, who had once employed 140 men in that trade. 
(The name of Silver Street still remains to remind us of a 
business which by 1800 had passed away). 

At the time of the survey there was a large park to the 
N.W. of Uttoxeter beyond Tinsct Park ; this was Uttoxeter 
Great Park with an area of 88 acres reaching towards Stram- 
shall. (This, with the fine old house, is still known as The 
Parks, and was the property of the Need family about 1000). 
In all Walter Mynors was recorded as owning .'557 acres. 

There were a number of fields rented or owned by men 
of less prominence in the town, recorded as “formerly Mynors’ 
land” or “formerly Feme’s land” ; we have little information 
about the Feme family, but their land had been distributed 
over a wide area of the Manor from the Botham field (along 
the present Ashbourne Road) to Tinsct Park (adjoining the 
housing area near Weaver Lodge) and on the south side of 
the town where the “Woodfield” was situated. It seems that 
in the sixteenth century this family had been wealthy, but by 
11)2!) the only remaining member of the family, William Feme, 
was living in a cottage with a small close of 1 | acres “being 



the remainder of his land.” Hut the survey names him 
“Gentleman”. 

We find also that the “capital messuage” on the High 
Wood was rented from Thomas Mynors by Nicholas Mynors, 
whose fields reached from Woodford between Uttoxeter and 
Marchington to an area near Blount’s Green, still known as 
Green Fields. 

Blount’s Green, where the Lichfield Road turns off the 
Stafford Road, was part of another estate ; “the ancient lands 
of the Blounts” is the description of the survey ; at least a 
dozen tenants rented various parts of this estate, then the 
property of “Sir Thomas Pope Blount” as the survey calls 
him. One tenant alone, John Kempc, rented (58 acres. 


(Rcdfcrn was led by the name Sir Thomas Pope Blount 
to ascribe to him the foundation of Trinity College, Oxford. 
Actually, this College was founded by Sir Thomas Pope in 
1555 on the site of Durham College, a monastic foundation. 
Pope was a friend of Sir Thomas More and other officials of 
the period of Henry VIII. Through the kind research of 
M. Maclagan Esq., Senior History Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford, grandson of Archbishop Maclagan, once Bishop of 
Lichfield, I have traced both Sir Thomas Pope Blount and 
Sir Thomas Pope. The Pope Blounts were indeed closely 
related to Sir Thomas Pope, being descended from Sir Thomas 
Pope’s sister, and from the brother of his wife). 


In addition to the well-to-do inhabitants of Uttoxeter 
there were several families whose fortunes had gradually 
improved between 1 100 and 1(500. Such families were the 
Startyn’s, Degg’s, Chamberlain’s, Hart’s, Sergeant’s, Ould- 
field’s (whose name still survives in Oldfields Hall), Busby’s 
(whose land lay where the Railway Goods Station was built 
in the 10th century, and one of whose ancestors was a legatee 
and close friend of Thomas Alleyne, founder of Uttoxeter 
Grammar School in 1558), Mottram’s, and many others. 
When King Charles I sold his Uttoxeter Manor in 1(525 to a 
syndicate of courtiers, the new owners found a number of 
local inhabitants wealthy enough to purchase manorial lands 
to the value of £ 8, 120, a large sum in those days. 


Besides the moderately wealthy citizens of Uttoxeter, we 
find that a number of tradesmen in the same century were 
important enough to leave wills which throw light on the 
prosperity which had accompanied the comparatively peaceful 



period of the Tudors. An Uttoxeter courvoiscr (leather 
merchant), two ironmongers, a weaver, two apothecaries, a 
cutler, a mason, a mercer, a cloth merchant, and a blacksmith 
all come in this category ; one apothecary had a stock of 
goods valued at £85 ; the blacksmith’s property (tools, etc.) 
amounted to £116. 


This change from manorial tenants of Henry V in 1 lib 
to independent tradesmen at the end of the Tudor period 
followed the pattern of general improvement throughout 
the nation. We have to consider the underlying causes of 
the improved status of citizens and tradesmen following the 
end of the civil wars in 1485. 


First we have to recall the Black Death and con¬ 
sequent rise in wages of the labourers ; that the attempts of 
Parliament to keep wages down to their former level led to 
the revolt of peasants in the reign of Richard II ; that the 
quarrel between Yorkists and Lancastrians reduced the 
numbers of great barons, and freed many bond-servants from 
their hard conditions ; that the gradual change in religion 
begun by John Wyclif under the protection of John of Gaunt, 
though delayed by persecution, continued under the Tudor 
kings after Wyclif’s work was continued by further translations 
of the Bible by Tyndale and Coverdale ; that these English 
versions enabled the common people for the first time to read 
and think for themselves without fear. We have become 
accustomed to call this whole movement the Reformation ; 
we have usually regarded the rise of Protestantism as the 
result of Henry VIII’s quarrel with the Pope about his divorce 
from Katherine of Aragon, but this is really over-simplification, 
for Henry, Cranmer, Wolsey, and Thomas Cromwell, were 
in fact completing a movement which had begun over 150 
years before. 


Martin Luther, Calvin, and other continental reformers, 
were influential in carrying forward religious reform in 
Western and Central Europe, and this influence continued 
throughout the Tudor period in England and, under Knox, 
in Scotland. In the Stuart period the Puritans continued 
the ideas of reform and (though there were hypocritical 
members in all sects) as a whole their influence aided the 
victory, and the subsequent lapse, of the Parliamentary 
forces in the great civil war. 

The religious reforms were closely interwoven with the 
advance of Education both in the many new Grammar Schools 



and in the Universities. Both Oxford and Cambridge shared 
in lectures by Erasmus, and the study of Greek, Latin, and 
even Hebrew was widened both in Universities and Schools. 
Moreover, the pupils of the new schools and the scholars and 
students of the universities were drawn from the families of 
wealthy merchants and other middle classes throughout 
England. Hence the members of Parliament in 1000 were 
of a different and more independent type than in previous 
years. 

If to these changes we add the extension of overseas 
discoveries following the voyages of Columbus, Vasco de 
Gama and John and Sebastian Cabot, the increase in mercan¬ 
tile wealth and consequent antagonism between England 
and Spain, we can well understand how the tenants of Manors 
and the traders and mechanics of the towns were men of 
different character from their predecessors who served the 
Lords of the Manors in the Middle Ages. 

Under Henry VIII too, came the closing of the religious 
communities ; first the lesser monasteries in 158(5, and next 
the greater abbeys etc. in 1589. The wealth (and in many 
cases this was considerable) of these institutions was shared 
by the king, by his courtiers and merchants, and local wealthy 
citizens ; under the conditions we have just enumerated some 
of the wealth still remained to be devoted to the foundations 
of Grammar Schools, new Colleges at the Universities, ihe 
building of fine houses for the town merchants and country 
squires. These buildings, half-timbered where the material 
was available, replaced the ancient castles which had been 
for the most part destroyed by the Wars of the Roses, and 
the introduction of artillery. Many of the new country 
mansions have survived until the present day. 

We have summarised all these historic changes on a 
national scale, and can now sec how they were exemplified 
in the Duchy of Lancaster and in Uttoxeter itself. We have 
seen how many inhabitants had various trades, and some 
considerable wealth in the Stuart period, as shown by their 
wills, and in the details of inventories made for various legal 
purposes connected with probate with legacies to charities 
and so on. 

We may begin with the life of Thomas Alleyne, Priest, 
who founded Uttoxeter Grammar School in 1558. The story 
of this foundation can be found in “The History of Alleyne’s 



Grammar School, Uttoxetcr, 1558 - 191)8”, published and 
now distributed by the School. Briefly we may note the 
following facts : Thomas Alleyne was a Priest whose family 
had connections with this district, particularly with Sudbury, 
Somersal, and Stone. As early as 1512 he had been presented 
to the living of Shirland in Derbyshire by George, Earl of 
Shrewsbury. He seems to have studied cither at Kings Hall, 
Cambridge, or Michaelhouse, the two being amalgamated 
in 1546 by Henry VIII to form Trinity College. Thomas 
Alleyne left no record there as a student, but by his will (1558) 
he made the Master and Fellows of Trinity College Trustees 
for his Grammar Schools at Stevenage (where he was Rector 
from before 1526 to 1558), Stone (where he had a number of 
close friends), and Uttoxeter. 


His brother Ralph had been Alderman and Sheriff of 
London under Henry VIII and a member of the Grocers’ 
Company. (The various London Merchant Companies are 
evidences of the great mercantile expansion noted above). 


By his will Ralph left one-third of his considerable wealth 
to his brother Thomas, to be used for charitable purposes ; 
probably some of his wealth had been acquired from the 
closing of monasteries and the sale of their wide estates noted 
above. In the Uttoxetcr area we have instances of such 
estates held by Croxdon Abbey, Tutbury Priory, and Roccsler 
Abbey. (These will be given in detail later when the history 
of these villages is recorded). 


One of the Manors purchased by Thomas Alleyne and 
entrusted to Trinity College, Cambridge, was that of Tillinglon, 
a suburb of Stafford, and it would appear that the new housing 
estate there known as Trinity Fields has retained the old 
name. We shall note later events in the 19th century in 
connection with this Foundation. It is worthy of note here 
that though the school was founded in 1558, there is evidence 
at Trinity College that by 1567 no fewer than eighty pupils 
were being educated there. ('Phis of course confirms the wide 
influence of the Renaissance we have considered above). 


There is also a letter of the same period written by the 
Rector of Leigh, Rev. R. Ashton, to Dr. Tyndall, President 
of Queen’s College. In his letter the Rector slates that 
■'gentlemen and others will send their sons to the school.” 
We can thus understand how the country squires of the early 



Stuart period were not only, as we have seen, deeply religious 
men who knew their Bibles, but also men of superior education 
and thought, fit to be contemporaries of Shakespeare, Milton, 
Spenser, Raleigh and Bacon , and ready to speak out in 
Parliament with Eliot, Hampden and Pym. 

It is, of course , true that the influence of the ports of 
London and Bristol was an example of the share in voyages 
of exploration and trade which English sailors were making 
in competition with Spaniards, who on religious grounds 
were already regarded as enemies. But men even from the 
Midlands were taking a part in these voyages ; two members 
of the Mynors family of Hollingbury Hall distinguished 
themselves at sea ; Capt. Richard Mynors served in the Dutch 
wars (Redfern 2nd Edn., p. SI7), while William Mynors made 
no fewer than eleven voyages to the East Indies before 1660. 
It is to be regretted that we have not more records of local 
men who must have taken part in the deeds of men like Sir 
Philip Sidney, who died while fighting to aid the Dutch 
against their Spanish oppressors. 

The Uttoxcter district became, rather unexpectedly 
perhaps, involved in events which still form the subject of 
many historical and human books published even in the 
twentieth century. 

We have mentioned that the religious changes in England 
were matched by the reforming zeal of John Knox in Scotland. 
The Scottish Reformation was the cause of argument and of 
war around the personality of Mary, Queen of Scots. The 
descendant of Margaret Tudor, daughter of King Henry VII, 
she was married at the age of sixteen to the Dauphin of Erancc 
and through him became Queen of France for only a year. 
Returning to Scotland she found herself a hopeless opponent 
of John Knox. After marrying her cousin Henry Darnlcy, 
in the hope of ensuring her succession to Elizabeth on the 
English throne, she became mother of James, later in 1605 
the King of England. Soon afterwards Darnley was killed 
by the blowing up of his house, and Mary disgusted the 
Scottish people by marrying Earl Bothwell, who almost 
certainly had a hand in the murder of Darnlcy. Defeated 
in the ensuing civil war, Mary fled to England in 1568. 
Elizabeth’s ministers insisted that Mary should be kept in 
prison, and eventually she was placed under the charge of 
the Earl of Shrewsbury at Tutburv Castle. 
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The castle was by no means a comfortable residence, and 
Mary complained that the furnishings were poor and the 
rooms damp. For a time she was allowed to go to Wingfield 
in Derbyshire. But plotting by English Catholics caused 
Mary to be sent to a more rigid imprisonment at Coventry, 
and thence back to Tutbury. In 1570 she was again allowed 
to have a more comfortable life at Wingfield and Chatsworth. 
A varied time of restraint followed for fourteen years at Sheffield, 
Chatsworth, and Buxton, with occasional returns to Tutbury. 
During this period the Duke of Norfolk, who wished to marry 
Mary, was arrested and executed after proofs of secret plotting 
against Elizabeth were discovered. The accounts of the great 
expenses of keeping Mary and her numerous attendants are 
given in Mosley's History of Tutbury, p. 182. Finally, after 
the discovery of a plot to release Mary, Francis the son of the 
Chiefjustice of Chester, Francis Throckmorton, was executed 
and Mary’s imprisonment at Tutbury was even more rigid. 
In 1585 Elizabeth ordered her favourite the Earl of Essex, 
owner of Chartley Castle to allow Mary to be imprisoned 
there. Despite the Earl’s reluctance, Mary was sent to 
Chartley, where a number of Staffordshire magistrates, chief 
of whom was Richard Bagot, were asked to assist in supervising 
the care of the Royal prisoner. 


Once again Mary was found to be planning escape, this 
time with the help of Anthony Babington, who like the Duke 
of Norfolk and Francis Throckmorton before him, sacrificed 
his life for the Scottish queen. Mary was removed, it is said, 
from a hunting party at Chartley to several houses in the 
Midlands, and finally to Fothcringay Castle in Northampton¬ 
shire. Here she was tried by a commission among whom 
there were the Earl of Shrewsbury, the Earl of Derby (of the 
Stanley family), Lord Stafford, the Isarl of Essex, and the 
Earl of Leicester. 


Sir Oswald Mosley’s account of the trial and execution 
is taken from a letter to Richard Bagot, Esq., written by 
Mr. Darcll, who had been appointed by Queen Elizabeth 
to act as accountant for the expenses of the imprisonment 
of the Scottish queen. The Bagot letters show that he was a 
friend of the Blithficld family. 


I'he Earl of Derby mentioned above, as Mosley reminds 
us on p. 1.83 of the History of Tutbury, did not take his title 



from the earlier Ferrers family, but from a later Stanley, who 
aided Henry Tudor to win the last of the battles in the Wars 
of the Roses by changing sides before the battle. 

Mosley relates that Henry VII used to visit his mother, 
married to Lord Stanley after her Tudor husband’s death, at 
her Lancashire home, Lathom House. Lord Stanley took 
his title Earl of Derby from land near Liverpool, and his family 
estates later included Knowsley, near Prescot. Henry VII, 
after Bosworth, of course became Duke of Lancaster, and we 
arc told was fond of hunting in Needwood while on his way 
to visit his mother in Lancashire. 

Mosley relates how he is said to have sponsored the 
education of three sons, triplets, of a forester who had, without 
knowing the rank of a visitor needing guidance in the forest 
near Barton-under-Needwood, conducted the King to Tutbury. 
The three, whose family name was Taylor, made such good 
use of their Royal master’s aid that one became Archdeacon 
of Derby and Clerk of Parliament under Henry VIII, the 
other two being distinguished clerics and Doctors of Divinity. 


By a similar patronage, Uttoxeter in the 20th century had 
another close connection with the Earl of Derby at Knowsley. 
This was through the Rector of Knowsley, Rev. Henry Dams, 
M.A., formerly Canon and Precentor of Carlisle Cathedral. 
He was the second of six sons of Edward Dams of Uttoxeter. 
We shall later refer to this remarkable family. All six sons 
were in Holy Orders ; all were pupils of Alleync’s Grammar 
School, Uttoxeter; four were Canons and Precentors of 
different Cathedrals — an even more notable family than the 
three Taylor brothers who were protegees of King Henry VII. 


There is a further connection with the Stanley family, 
though the dates and details are so obscure that I have not 
been able to verify them. 

There is in Uttoxeter Parish Church an alabaster altar 
tomb described by Rcdfcrn on p. 21(i (2nd Edn.) with a 
carefully drawn illustration, and Rcdfcrn dated the sculptured 
figure of a rcligicuse as some time after 1500. At first it was 
supposed to be an effigy of a lady of the Kynncrsley family 
(another similar tomb of a little earlier date is definitely that 
of'Thomas Kynncrsley of Loxley), but it was later pronounced 
to be that of a lady of the Stanley family, though the inscription 
is now illegible. Both these monuments were revealed when 
the present church was built in 1855. Some workmen broke 



through boards and found the altar tombs concealed there. 
Redfern relates that an old lady, on seeing them, declared 
that as a little child she had played round the tomb. Redfern 
says that the old lady said it was “My Lady Tansley”, but 
it is evidently an error for “Stanley”. She also explained 
that the figure was in religious dress because she had been 
the Abbess from Burton who was guided to safety by the 
ringing of the curfew from Uttoxetcr Church when she had 
lost her way in the forest. This of course was a reference to 
an old legend several hundred years earlier ; Redfern himself 
had told the story in verse in his little book “Dove Valley 
Rhymes” already mentioned on p. 12 of Part I of this work. 


The use of alabaster for many altar tombs and sculptured 
figures in the middle ages has also a close connection with the 
Duchy of Lancaster ; for alabaster, chiefly the gypsum variety, 
has long been mined in the district, at Chellaston, near Derby, 
and in the hills around Draycot and Fauld, near Tutbury ; 
and gypsum was also mined for a time near Hixon. There 
are also deposits between Loughborough and Nottingham. 
At one time the sculptors of Chellaston were widely known. 
(The manufacture of Plaster of Paris and plaster-board is the 
chief modern use). The mines at Fauld and Draycot were 
used in the second world war for storing great quantities of 
explosives ; many readers will recall the terrible explosion 
there in 1944. 


To return to the question of Stanley connections with 
Uttoxeter, many matters are still obscure and seem likely to 
remain so. The present Post Office building in Carter Street 
was called the “Old Manor House” by Redfern, who sketched 
it before it was altered in his day. About 11)00 it was sold 
to the Postmaster General, and the Post Office was moved 
from where the Westminster Bank is now situated in the 
Market Place. The Carter Street premises had been pulled 
down, but had previously been occupied by Messrs. Blair 
and Allen, and in a Conveyance of 188!) the name “Old 
Manor House” was said to have been used for the first time ; 
in earlier title deeds the premises were merely described as 
being in the occupation of the tenant for the time being. 
When the two shops which had previously formed the property 
(drapery, pawnbroking and boot repairing were all once 
carried on there) were joined, the whole frontage was re-built 
to form the present Post Office. However, a large cast with 
the inscription “Stanley House” was built into the outside 
wall above the main office ; I have tried in vain to discover 



whence it came, or why it was so named. But Redfern is 
usually reliable in his observations and it must be presumed 
that he had some reason for giving the name to a building 
which was nearly opposite to his own house, and the re¬ 
building of which must have been watched by him. 

The name “Manor House” as Redfern pointed out is now 
erroneously used for the old house opposite to the present 
Council Offices. This should be Admiral Gardner’s house, 
and even in the 1 fith century the small field at the back was 
sold by auction under the name “Little Admiral’s Field” — 
meaning that it was a small field once owned by the Gardner 
family. 

On the site of this house there stood before the time of 
King Charles I “one verry fayre house at the upper end of 
the liighc streete with a fayre garden and croft adjoining”. 
This had been bought by Francis Flyer (or Floycr) from 
Mary Browne, “widdow”. 

The F’lyer family were wealthy citizens in the Kith and 
17th centuries, one having been murdered by a “fanatical 
papist” during the reign of Mary, when so many Protestants 
were martyred. On the Uttoxcter side of Bagot’s Woods 
there is still a “Flyer’s coppice”. 

But the manorial rights of Uttoxcter were sold by King 
Charles to a syndicate of courtiers before 1(521) and the Flyer 
house, though large and old, does not appear to have had 
anything to do with the Manor. There is a secret chamber 
which was probably used for hiding priests, though it would 
appear that the F’lyer family would be unlikely to give shelter 
to a member of a religious body responsible for a relative’s 
death. 

It is not on record that Charles I ever stayed here during 
any of his visits to Uttoxcter, but in 1745 the Duke of Cumber¬ 
land did stay here on his way northwards when the Jacobite 
army of Prince Charlie had reached Derby but were forced 
to return to Scotland, where they were completely destroyed 
at Cullodcn Moor in 171(5. Though he was the son of King 
George the Duke of Cumberland earned for himself the 
nickname “Butcher” owing to his severity against the Scottish 
rebels. 

An amusing story about this old house was once related 
in a local history magazine, to the effect that Bonnie Prince 



Charlie also slept in this house. But Charlie ne' er came to 
Uttoxeter. retreating Ironi Derby by way <>f Ashbourne, Leek 
and Macclesfield. that is. by the way. Imw lie reached Derln. 


We have noted these events and places here because they 
arc all connected in some way with the Tudor period, though 
of course several of those mentioned occurred long after that 
part of English history. Some matters are still uncertain, 
e.g. the Stanley connections with Uttoxeter, but further 
research, it is hoped, may resolve some of the difficulties. 


From Duchy of Lancaster records during or before the 
reign of Elizabeth, Mosley indicates that Necdwood Forest, 
and that included one wide area known as the Uttoxeter 
W : ard, was not always managed in the best way for its royal 
owners. Some Duchy officers, while oppressing the local 
peasants and inhabitants, many of whom had rights of pasture 
etc., were appropriating to their own uses such items as 
valuable timber, quite beyond those to which their office 
entitled them ; to check these abuses various surveys were 
made in the latter half of the 16th century by the authority 
of Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth. Abuses of this kind 
were no doubt due to the disturbed circumstances of the 
Wars of the Roses, and it is evident that under the settled 
government of the Tudor period, the affairs of the various 
manors in this area were being more strictly scrutinized. 
W'e have noted that King Edward IV, during the war, and 
King Richard Iff after his nephews had been murdered, both 
exercised despotic power ; opponents were ruthlessly exter¬ 
minated ; at one time Edward IV, as Trevelyan notes (p. .'Itif) 
in his History of England) “seldom summoned the Houses 
(of Parliament) and began to rely less on taxes voted by the 
Commons and more on carefully modulated “benevolences” 
or forced gifts from individual subjects”. Under later mon- 
archs these arbitrary methods of obtaining money were 
developed in spite of an Act of Parliament under Richard 
III declaring them illegal. 


When Cardinal Wolscy attempted to raise such loans to 
supply Henry VIII’s exhausted treasury, he provoked a 
scene in the Commons closely resembling that which occurred 
in 1642 when Charles I attempted to arrest the Five Members, 
only to be told by Speaker Lcnthal “I have neither eyes 
to sec nor tongue to speak in this place, but as this House is 
pleased to direct me.” Lcnthal’s declaration to Charles I 



was almost the same as that which the Speaker of the House 
of Commons (no less a person than Sir Thomas More) made 
in 1528 to Wolscy, who had tried to impose a property tax 
of 20% on the country — More declared that he was powerless 
to reply to the Cardinal “till he had received instructions 
from the House itself.” 


All these signs that the inhabitants of the Manors resented 
the demands which were made can be found in the Duchy of 
Lancaster papers at this period. Duchy records mention dis¬ 
putes about assart and other lands in which the ancestors of 
the present-day families of Mount, Vernon, and Mynors were 
involved. Advantage was taken of the confused times by the 
Keepers of the various Wards of Needwood ; they cut down 
trees and disposed illegally of the timber to such an extent 
that in a single year they had misappropriated no less than 
811 loads of timber from the Marchington, Uttoxcter, and 
other Wards. A survey in the reign of Queen Mary records 
that in most parks, that is, lands fenced in to keep the deer 
and game under control, the keepers were accustomed by 
sharp practices to take toll of the deer and other animals ; 
and dccr-stcalers and poachers were frequently supported 
secretly by local gentlemen. Mosley relates a tragic story 
of a notorious deer poacher who lost his life in a treacherous 
bog when trying to escape from the pursuing Duchy officers. 
In the first year of Queen Elizabeth a survey made by 
Humbcrston shows that the Uttoxetcr Ward was disafforested 
(i.c. the common law of England was now in force, instead of 
royal edicts). The survey states also that the finest timber 
of the whole of Needwood was to be found in the Uttoxcter 
Ward. 


But there is evidence that one local industry was adversely 
affected by a system of raising money by the monarchs which 
was no better than the “benevolences” mentioned above. 
This was the custom of issuing a royal patent in favour of 
an individual so that lie alone (one can guess that he did not 
get his monopoly for nothing) was allowed to carry on a 
particular manufacture or trade. This granting of monopolies 
was well established before Elizabeth’s death in lfiOd, and was 
eagerly seized upon by James I, both to reward favourites 
and as a source of revenue. Monopolies and benevolences 
were alike hated by those who suffered losses through them, 
and in Stuart times these were two main evils selected by 
Parliament for attack. 



It is true that one reason for stopping the Bagot and other 
glass manufacture was to prevent excessive waste of good 
timber needed for other purposes ; but it is also true that 
monopolies were permitted to others. 


Reference to royal favours shown to Courtiers in this way 
is made by Charles Kingsley in “Westward Ho !” to Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s appointment as Lord Warden of the 
Stanneries, i.c. the tin mining and tin working in Cornwall ; 
the Duchy of Cornwall, like the Duchy of Lancaster, was a 
source of Royal Revenue. Raleigh was also granted a monopoly 
of controlling wine-vendors’ licences. 


Wc have already noted that during the middle ages there 
was a gradual but important increase in various types of local 
industry. One of these which arose as early as 1289 at 
Abbots Bromley was the making of glass ; it is interesting that 
the name “Glasshouse” still survives in the woodland district 
between Marchington, Kingstone, Abbots Bromley, and 
Rugeley. 


It seems likely that the plentiful supply of charcoal from 
the local woods was one important factor in this work. In 
1832 Simon le Glaseman and Richard le Glaseman were 
assessed for tax, and 70 years later William and Ralph Glasc- 
man were charged at Wolseley Manor Court with offences 
in the Lord’s wood. While in 1418- 19 glass was supplied 
from Rugeley for York Minster. 


Towards the end of the loth century a family named 
Wakelyne was described in a survey as glass makers ; and it 
seems that glass was produced not only because charcoal 
could be obtained on the spot, but the ashes of burnt bracken 
could be used to supply potash — a constituent of some types 
of glass. The Wakelyne family left this district in 1497 for 
Bristol, but by 1308 Thomas Harvey, glass maker, is on 
record as a Bagot tenant who made glass in Abbots Bromley. 
In 1585 Richard Bagot engaged Ambrose Hcnzey of Lorraine 
to work at the glass furnaces in Bagot’s Park, and wc can 
understand his resentment when King James I granted a 
royal patent in glass making to Sir Robert Mansell of 
Wollaton ; and to make matters worse, Jacob Henzcy, 
presumably son of Ambrose, was enticed by Sir Robert to 
work at Wollaton in 1615. 
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Sir Walter Bagot’s claim that by Kill) his family had been 
making glass for 200 years failed to secure the cancellation 
of the Mansell patent, and it seems that the Bagot’s Park 
industry was closed down. 


In addition to the names of glass producing places which 
still survive we have to note Glasshouse Bank in the south-east 
corner of woodland between Kingstone and the Uttoxeter- 
Abbots Bromley road ; this would seem to be one part of 
previous Bagot glass works. But there arc a number of 
indications that glass manufacture was carried on in the 
Marchington Woodlands area ; we find there at the present 
day Glasshouse Farm, Glasshouse Bank, Glasshouse Coppice, 
and even Glasshouse meadow, and though, as noted above, 
the Wakelyne family went to Bristol in 141)7, Marchington 
Woodlands still lists “Wakelyne’s Rough” near to Buttermilk 
Hill. 


In connection with the fact that glass was being produced 
in the middle ages, a recent amusing error was made by some 
Bramshall parishioners when the East Window (transferred 
from the old church of the time of King Edward III when the 
present church was built in 1835) was found to be in danger 
of falling. The panes were evidently made by flowing molten 
glass over flat sand trays, for small projections where the 
under-side of the flat glass plate had run into hollows in the 
sand ; the lumps of glass were re-heated and rolled over the 
flat surface so that while the top was smooth the underside 
showed a number of projections as noted above. Some local 
observers explained these projections as the result of birds 
pecking at the glass ! 


The remarkable facts about this East Window will be 
related when the history of Bramshall and other villages, only 
briefly recorded by Rcdfern, will be enlarged in a later part. 


We may note here that the words on the Verney panel 
were read by Rcdfern as Alice Jane, Lady Verney, and not 
as Alice 'Fame ; these different letters might well be difficult 
to be correctly deciphered. 


We have already recorded that Redfcrn, in compiling 
his History, passed from 14(31 to 1025 on two pages (108 and 
100 in 2nd Edn.). But many important events in England 
were thus omitted and some of these were reflected in the 
Uttoxeter area. 



It may therefore be convenient here to summarise these 
up to the death of Queen Elizabeth in 1 603. After noting 
briefly the state of the Duchy of Lancaster under Henry V 
and during the years of Edward IV, Redfern wrote of the 
deterioration of the Duchy estates, and of Tutbury and 
Uttoxeter. But as we have recorded, many of the changes 
which occurred in England as a whole and in Uttoxeter were 
not without benefit to the inhabitants. 

Many men who held land only as dependents were now 
free from most of the rather hard terms by which they held 
their homes ; the medieval system of three field cultivation 
had changed, and by enclosures (in 1620 most land in Uttox¬ 
eter was referred to as “closes” and burgages, pasture and 
arable) better farming was possible both in crops and animal 
breeding. 

By the closing of religious houses at Croxden, Roccster, 
and Tutbury, and the acquisition of monastic estates by 
wealthy country gentlemen, further progress was made, as 
many tenants were able to increase their holdings, and trades¬ 
men and craftsmen increased in numbers in the towns. For 
a time the charitable work of the monks was lost to the poor, 
but the plight of many was recognised, and after attempts at 
voluntary organisation of relief had proved unsuccessful, 
Acts of Parliament during the reign of Elizabeth in 1563, 
1507, and finally in 1601, provided for the establishment of 
Overseers of the Poor who could use funds raised by rates. 
A visitor to England in 1601 wrote, “It is a pleasure to go 
about ; one is not molested or accosted by beggars. Every 
Parish cares for its poor.” 

Before this time, especially after the disbanding of the 
private baronial forces when the Wars of the Roses ended, 
and when the distress caused by enclosure of land and the 
emphasis on wool production was notorious, it seems probable 
that “beggars are coming to town” and some “sent them out 
of town” were rhymes founded on fact. It may well be that 
the famous oak in Bagot’s Park was named, not by a corrup¬ 
tion of the title “Bagot’s Oak” but by a true description as 
“Beggars’ Oak”, for groups of vagabonds certainly did form 
bands living in semi-hiding in woodlands. 

Gradually, as new world exploration and trade brought 
wealth to the merchants in London, Norwich, Bristol and 
elsewhere, some of this wealth reached even the Midlands ; 
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the country squires and their sons were better educated in 
the new Grammar Schools, including Thomas Alleyne’s 
School in Uttoxeter (1558) ; men were more serious-minded 
as the Reformation brought Bibles into their homes, and the 
Members of Parliament, though Elizabeth was usually able 
to “manage” them by the influence of her councillors who 
sat with them, were ready to dispute the actions of a king of 
Scots descent in 1(503 when Elizabeth had gone. 


Though we learn from such records as the Paston letters 
that many Englishmen were knowledgeable in legal matters 
long before 1(503, the English common law was preferred 
to the legal systems which supported the monarchs of Spain, 
Austria and France. 


This was another factor which promised ill to King James, 
who insisted that a king was “by God appointed” and was 
ready to regard members of Parliament in a very different 
manner from that in which they regarded themselves. 
Examples of this new attitude among the monarch’s “subjects” 
will be found in the choice of the Earl of Essex, owner of 
Chartley, as commander of the Parliamentary forces when 
the Civil War broke out in 1(542, and in the refusal of some 
citizens of Uttoxeter to obey Prince Rupert’s orders that they 
should enrol in the royal army when Charles I passed through 
Uttoxeter from Nottingham in the same year ; the attitude 
of men like Prince Rupert is shown by his burning down 
those men’s houses forthwith. The same assumption of entire 
authority is said to have been, shown by King James when on 
his way to London to be king ; a thief was caught in the act 
at Newark, and was immediately hanged by order of James 
without any semblance of trial. 


Redfern noted with considerable indignation the proceed¬ 
ings by which some of Charles I’s courtiers tried to get 
possession of land on the High Wood. Those signs that serious 
disputes were bound to arise between King and Parliament 
will form the main theme of our next part. 



MEMORANDUM 

re THE UTTOXETER CHARTERS 


Following the publication of Fart II of this work, Mr. 
J. D. Hibberd was kind enough to point out an error in dating 
the Charter granted to Uttoxctcr by William de Ferrers. 
This Charter is dated August 15th in the 36th year of King 
Henry III. As Henry succeeded his father, the notorious 
King John, on October 28 th, 1216, the correct date of William’s 
Charter to Uttoxeter, as Mr. Hibberd showed, was August 
1252. It follows that the Charter of Henry III to William 
de Ferrers, dated December 14th, 1251, must have preceded 
the Charter granted by William to Uttoxeter. My deduction 
that King Henry was confirming the August Charter cannot 
be correct. Probably the King’s grant of December 1251 
was the result of a request made by William de Ferrers to the 
king. However, as the Charter granted by King Edward II 
to Thomas of Lancaster in 1308 shows, Royal confirmation 
of a Baron’s previous Charter was by no means uncommon. 
The Uttoxeter Urban District Council have a copy of this 
1308 Charter, showing that Edward II was confirming to 
Thomas of Lancaster, whose family had displaced the Ferrers 
family as owners of Uttoxeter, all previous grants made to 
the Ferrers. 

Mr. Hibberd correctly quoted the above dating from 
Ballard and Tait’s “British Borough Charters” 1023. But 
there must be some confusion in this book regarding the 
translations of the August 1252 Charter. On p. xxxiii it is 
stated that Mosley “tr” this charter, but “tr” could mean 
transcribed and it is almost certain that the translation printed 
by Mosley in the appendix of his “History of'l'utbury” 1832, 
pp. 384 - 386, came from the same source as the translation 
printed by Redfern on pp. 50 - 52 of the 1865 Edition (with 
the correct year 1252) and on pp. 08 - 100 of the 1886 Edition 
(with the incorrect year 1251). 

These two translations arc almost identical, yet Rcdfcrn’s 
was taken from an old MS. book of about 1650, with one 
exception (the Mosley version has “in the street” for Latin 
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“statim”, but the 17th century version of Redfern has the 
correct translation “immediately” or “straightway”) the two 
versions, though nearly 200 years apart, are almost verbatim. 
One can only conjecture that the common source for these 
lies in Duchy of Lancaster records ; Mosley in his preface 
acknowledges his debt to “friends in the office of the Duchy” ; 
the writer of the MS. version printed by Redfern must have 
had similar access to Duchy records, but Redfern, in his first 
edition, states that he obtained the translation from Mosley, 
and in his second edition states that Peter Lightfoot had 
made the translation. Redfern omitted to mention that the 
old MS. book contains a Latin version of this Charter ; in fact 
it was when I was engaged in translating this Latin version 
that I noted the close resemblance of the Mosley and Redfern 
versions. 


I trust that this Memorandum clears up some confusion, 
though I ought to mention that there are other points still 
needing research. The lady who was engaged by the Uttox- 
eter Urban District Council to provide the information about 
the Charters noted in a letter to Mr. Kenny that the Charter 
Rolls which she had found contained references to other 
places ; she therefore extracted only those passages referring 
to Uttoxeter. 


Ballard and Tail state that the original Uttoxeter Charter 
appears to have been lost ; if this is correct, one is led to ask 
how it came about that the Latin version was preserved. 
Mosley, followed by Redfern, writes of a Harleian MS. from 
which he obtained information. Presumably this MS. was 
among the Duchy records which Mosley was allowed to 
consult. 



ERRATA in PARTS I and II 


PART I. 

Page 9 line 20 should read : “one letter by Mrs. Howill” 
Page 13 line 6 1841 should be 1861. 

Page 21 penultimate line : “ra versed” should be traversed 
Page 28 lines 19 and 20 : should read “Palaeolithic” 

Page 35 line 33 “has” should be “had” 


PART II. 

Page 1 line 18 for last word read “carucate” 
line 29 at end “S. Turner’s” 

Page 6 first word should be “horn” 

Page 7 line 41 for “1843” read “1848” 

Page 11 line 26 for 1619 read 1620. 

Page 12 lines 15 and 38 : for 1619 read 1629. 

Page 14 line 32 for “Riggings” read “Riddings” 

Page 16 line 22 for “North-west” read “North” 

Page 17 line 18 for “person” read “personal” 

Page 18 line 19 for “uses” read “used” 

Page 26 line 20 for “lived” read “live” 

Page 27 line 12 for “columcs” read “volumes” 

Page 30 line 13 for “horseshows” read “horseshoes” 
line 31 for “fortunatdly” read “fortunately” 
line 32 for 1251 read 1252. 

Page 31 line 39 for “moanr” read “manor” 

Page 32 line 10 for “name” read “nave” 

Page 33 line 28 and line 33 : for date 1251 read 1252. 

Page 36 line 12 for dale 1251 read 1252. 

Page 38 line 43 for date 1251 read 1252. 

Page 39 line 16 for “accrces” read “access” 

Page 41 Last paragraph needs modification as shown by 

Memorandum following Part III. 

Page 11 should be numbered 14. 
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